SWANK
quickly be dragged from the castle to that hateful ablution,
bed, darkness, and oblivion. Into their bones creeps the
terrifying knowledge that there is more in life than meets
the eye.
They see children more fortunate than themselves. 'Why
can't / have it?' they ask. At last they get something that
other children have not got. Active, material 'swank* is born
in them. They pedal the tricycle or propel the scooter; they
carry the doll or wheel the bassinette. Very prettily and
charmingly, they 'show-off.' In appearance, they are only
proud and happy; but they are at the same time both reassured
and puzzled. They are reassured, because the new toy gives
them delight and some new confidence; but they are puzzled
because life will not stand still. Their rivals, they find, have
new toys. It is like the race for armaments among the grown-
ups. Having shown-off, they are again in arrears, and at a
disadvantage. All, that is, except the very happy children
who have chosen their parents wisely and fastidiously, and
who make no comparisons. But these happy children are
those who are born not to 'swank.' They are the odd fellows
of their kind. They are born to be fools or leaders, and most
often leaders because they go straight forward to whatever
goal is in view, without looking round and about to see what
others are doing and thinking, or whether others are impressed.
Against such leaders the ordinary person has no refage but
'swank/ If he has not the reality, he must pretend; and
'swank' is a pretence.
If Mrs. Tubbs finds that her next-door neighbour is not
interested in her, she must endeavour to impress the neigh-
bour. She must exaggerate her own importance, and lie rather
heavily. We once had a neighbour who claimed to be exceed-
ingly superior. Her husband had estates in Russia, and
expectations of much money. She herself had, until marriage,
idled upon the golf courses and the tennis courts of England,
plentifully supplied with money by her mother, accustomed
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